Upsetting the Rhythms: The Federal Government and Native 

Communities in the Yukon Territory, 1945 to 19753. K. Coafes 

The last forty years have witnessed marked changes in 
the organization and function of Indian communities in the 
Yukon Territory. KHefore the collapse of the national fur 
market in the late 1940s, most Yukon Indians maintained 
their nomadic habits, moving seasonally fram fishing camp to 
trap-line. They were, after 100 years of contact, much 
changed from their pre-contact ancestors, but they retained 
their autonomy and relied on traditional means of social 
control. In the aftermath of World War II, the balance 
between Indian harvesters and the increasingly dominant non- 
Native sector of Yukon society shifted dramatically. The 
opening of new mines, expansion of existing towns and 
construction of roads into previously inaccessible corners 
of the territory, combined with a greatly increased federal 
presence in the territory, upset Yukon society and forced a 
reorganization of Indian life. 

Not since the first years of direct contact with 
Europeans had the Indians of the Yukon faced such sweeping 
transformations. Within a decade, the foundations of their 
economy were uprooted, a new social and political 
superstructure imposed, and the very fabric of Native 
culture assailed.’ The social and cultural dislocations 
attending this transformation have often been noted: serious 
alcohol problems, economic despair, reliance on government 
welfare payments, improved health care, the establishment of 
an assimilationist education system, and family and 
community tensions. The litany of social ills helps 
illustrate the depth of the dislocations. It does not, 
however, explain the cause or timing of the changes.? 

At the crux of the social upheaval was the destruction 
and re-creation of the northern Indian community. In the 
process of ‘bringing the northern Indians into the twentieth 
century,* - a common phrase among federal civil servants in 
the post-war period —- the government systematically 
undermined the essence of Native social organization and 
life. The process was neither deliberate nor malicious. 
Most of the changes came unexpectedly, and as a result of 
policies designed to ‘improve’ the northern Indians’ social 
and economic conditions. Whatever the intent, the 
government ’s programs nonetheless upset the rhythms of 
Native life in the Yukon. In its place, government policies 


‘The Yukon Indians wre, of course, not alone. Indian and 
Inuit groups across the region faced similar changes, 
although the timing and scale of the transformation differed 
from place to place. 

*Scholars, particularly anthropologists, have commented 
extensively on the post World War II conditions in northern 
Villages. For a good example of this work, see the special 
issue of Anthropologica, NS, Vol. V, No. 1(1963), which 
deals with aspects of Native communities in the north. 
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created ‘new’ Indian communities, funded by welfare 
subsidies and controlled by Department of Indian Affairs 
officials. An examination of this process in the Yukon 
Territory, 1945-1970, illustrates the nature of the 
reorientation, the problems that accompanied government 
programs, and the Natives* response to the restructuring of 
their lives. 

First, it must be noted that the federally-sponsored 
reorganization of Indian society was in no way unique to the 
Yukon Territory. From the 19th century, successive Canadian 
governments exhibited their displeasure with Native 
lifestyles by encouraging settlement on segregated 
reservations and assisting assimilation through education. 
On the western plains, the treaty process accelerated this 
transition, forming permanent communities of previously 
nomadic peoples. The Native did not always oppose the 
changes that accompanied treaties, reserves, annuity 
payments, and the like. There is increasing evidence of the 
Indians* willingness to adapt to new economic and social 
realities and to adopt new technologies or lifestyles that 
suited the altered conditions.* It is also clear that the 
federal government, acting primarily through the Department 
of Indian Affairs, did not always welcome or support Native 
attempts at integration. The officials seemingly believed 
that Native had to be brought slowly toward the standards of 
white Canadian society.‘ 

Although the government programs seldom met either 
official goals or Indian aspirations, they nonetheless re- 
organized Native society. The most visible symbol of this 
transformation was the Indian village - a seeming remnant of 
traditional days, but in fact a stark reminder of the 
inability of federal policy-makers to understand Native 
life. It its path-breaking report on social and economic 
conditions among the Canadian Indians, the Hawthorn 
Commission paid particular attention to this transitions 


%John Tobias, "Canada’*s Subjugation of the Plains Cree,” 
Canadian Historical Review, LXIV, 4 (1983). As this related 
to other northern Indians, see Ken Coates and W.R. Morrison, 
Treaty Five (1875-1908) (Ottawa: Treaties and Historical 
Research Centre, 1986), Coates and Morrison, Treaty Ten 
(1906) (Ottawa: T.H.R.C., 1986) and Coates and Morrison, 
Treaty Eleven (1921) (Ottawa: T.H.R.C., 1986). See also R. 


Fumoleau, As Long as This Land Shall Lasts A History of 


Treaty 9 and Treaty 11, 1870-1939 (Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart, 1975). 


“John Tobias, "Protection, Civilization, Assimilation: An 
Outline History of Canada’s Indian Policy," in Ian Getty and 
A.S. Lussier, eds. As Long as The Sun Shines and Water 
Flows: A Reader in Canadian Native Studies (Vancouver: UBC 
Press, 1983). 
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For the first time, thousands of Indians found 


themselves living in permanent, sedentary 
communities with clearly defined spatial and 
social boundaries. A growing body of formal 
rules governing corporate land usage, 


residential rights, band membership rights, and 
s0 on, gave these mostly quite small communities 
a legal character and exclusiveness which stood 
in marked contrast to the traditional 
residential grouping.§& 


Such changes did not reach the Indians of the Yukon 
until after World War II. Hefore that time, a combination 
of federal parsimony and limited interest in the Canadian 
north limited federal involvement in Indian affairs in the 
Yukon Territory. The government did not completely ignore 
the Indians; the Department of Indian Affairs appointed an 
Indian Agent in 1914. He, in turn provided relief payments 
for the destitute and ensured that health services were 
available for those able to visit a physicians’ office in 
Whitehorse or Dawson City. In the main, however, the 
government recognized that the Indians wished to remain as 
harvesters, and realized further that a continuation of 
Indian seasonal mobility limited the demands on the federal 
coffers. Minor initiatives were taken to protect Native 
access to resources (provided such regulations did not 
interfere with mineral exploration) and residential reserves 
were surveyed near that principal non-Native centres. In 
the latter case, the purpose was not to attract Indian 
residents, but rather to ensure that Natives and whites did 
not live close together. For their part, the Yukon Indians 
did not protest government indifference. They enjoyed 
relatively unimpeded access to harvestable resources, the 
fur trade remained strong, and seasonal mobility continued 
as before.®* 

A series of events in the late 1940s, all outside the 
control of the Yukon Indians, conspired to upset the rhythms 
of Native life and to introduce a new era in federal-Indian 
relations. The transition started with a new national 
commitment to universal social welfare. Prodded by the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation on the political left and 
almost outmanoeuvred by newly-minted Frogressive 
Conservative Party on the right, the Liberal government of 
William Lyon Mackenzie King took a few tentative steps 
towards the creation of a universal welfare system. This 
program was national in scope, drawing Native people into a 
web of initiatives that paid no attention to their 


5H.B. Hawthorn, ed., A Survey of the Contemporary Indians of 
Canada: Economic, Political, Educational Needs and Policies, 
Part it (Ottawa, 1968) ,'p. 177. 

*Ken Coates, "Best Left as Indians: The Federal Government 
and the Indians of the Yukon, 1894-1950," Canadian Journal 
of Native Studies, vol. 4, no. 2 (1984). 
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particular needs and aspirations. At the same time, a new 
commitment to the economically disadvantaged lead the 
federal government to the specific realization that Native 
people had fallen far behind the rest of Canadian society. 
While government programs for all Canadians increased in the 
post-war period, therefore, many new initiatives targeted 
specifically at Native ‘problems’* also emerged.’ 

This interventionism proved particularly trying for the 
Indians of the Yukon. Having been all but ignored over the 
previous half-century, the Natives now faced the impact of 
national policies, country-wide initiatives for Indian 
people, and specific measures aimed at northern Natives. 

The transition from neglect to regular involvement was 
abrupt and disruptive. The government possessed substantial 
financial and legal resources in its attempts to restructure 
Native society; the Indians had little with which to 
respond, beyond a determination to remain as Indians and 
resist the assimilationist tendencies. 

The process started, rather innocently, with the 
introduction of Mother’s Allowance in 1944. Any Canadian 
parent with a child under the age of 16 years could receive 
the monthly payments of up to $5.00. Since most Natives in 
the Yukon did not have access to schools, primarily due to 
family mobility, the government waived the requirement that 
school-age children be registered in and attending schools. 
At the same time, however, the government refused to trust 
Native parents to spend the money on the children as 
intended. Fearing that the Indians, having returned from 
several months in the bush, would ‘waste’* the generous 
federal supplement, the government insisted on paying 
northern Natives “in kind” rather than by cheque. This 
allowed federal officials to dictate what the Indians could 
and could not buy. Canned milk and tomatoes, southern 
Clothing and prepared baby foods were high on the list of 
authorized items, a clear indication of official disapproval 
of Native eating and clothing habits.® 

Other programs offered in the immediate post-war period 
were similarly benign. The federal government established a 
pension for elderly Natives, a public health nurse to 
administer routine medical services and to provide health 
education. Similarly, doctors began regular visits to 
Native communities and a dentist provided dental clinics in 
isolated Natives villages. The government conducted a major 
tuberculosis survey, and built an addition onto the 
Whitehorse General Hospital to house indians with the 
disease. The government even established a trap-line 
registration program in 1950, hoping to protect Indian 
access to fur resources and to keep out southern 





7Denis Guest, The Emergence of Social Security in Canada 
(Vancouver: UEC FPress, 1980). 


®Indian Affairs Branch, Annual Report, 1945-1948. Note that 
most other Indians in Canada (except those in the Northwest 
Territories) received their allowances by cheque. 
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interlopers.* The programs appeared to deal with the 
specific conditions of the Yukon Indians, promising to 
preserve their economic base —- the fur trade — and to 
respond to the serious medical problems among the Native 
population. 

The government had, as well, altered it long-standing 
opposition to offering welfare payments to northern Indians. 
In 1933, John Hawksley, the Yukon Indian Agent, offered a 
clear statement of government options in this areas 


The Indians, owing to changed circumstances, 
cannot afford to stay around the . villages or 
leave their families while the men go away to 
hunt and trap, they are compelled to separate 
into small parties and live in the woods for the 
purpose of hunting and trapping in order to make 
a living. Opportunities of abtaining work from 
white people are very much reduced. To insist 
upon the Indian families staying in the village 
(which has been suggested) would mean that some 
of them would have to receive help in the way of 
provisions. It appears to be a much wiser 
policy to keep them independent, earning their 
own living, and they are less liable to get into 
bad habits.?° 


The government ’s concern rested on parsimony as much as 
interest in Indian “habits,” but had ensured the 
continuation, for half a century, of a policy of actively 
discouraging relief payments. 

Few Indians had required government assistance. From 
the early days of the fur trade, the Indians had linked 
occasional work for non-Native employers with trapping and 
subsistence hunting. They particularly valued seasonal 
activities, such as wood-cutting, big-game guiding, and 
Packing, which provided a source of cash income but did not 
unduly disrupt mobility. This pattern continued through the 
building of the Alaska Highway.'! Indians typically worked 
during the summer months - a slow time for harvesting but 
the key construction period —- and returned to their hunting 
camps for the fall and winter. The seasonal round at 
Champagne in 1949 was typical. The Indians continued to 


"Robert McCandless, Yukon Wildlifes A Social History 
{Edmonton: University of Alberta Press, 1985). 


Public Archives of Canada, Yukon Territorial Records, 
RG91, vol. 9, file 1491, John Hawksley to A.F Mackenzie, 29 
August 1933. 

“Ken Coates, "The Alaska Highway and the Indians of the 
Southern Yukon, 1942-1950: A Study of Native Adaptation to 
Northern Development," in Ken Coates, ed., The Alaska 


Highway: Papers of the 40th Anniversary Sympsoium 
(Vancouver: UBC Press, 1985), pp. 151-171. 
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trap and fish, moving as resources dictated. A few, mostly 
young men, found occasional work with the highway 
maintenance crews, but stayed only during the summer 
months.'? For the Natives of the Yukon, the resulting 
*mixed economy,* a juxtaposition of subsistence harvesting 
and work for wages, represented the best response to 
territorial economic realities and their own cultural 
needs. 's 

The delicate balance of harvesting and wage employment 
collapsed in the late 1940s. A catastrophic decline in the 
fur trade undermined the foundation of the Indian economy. 
In both 1944 and 1945, Yukon fur trappers collected over 
$650,000 worth of pelts. Although the number. of pelts 
traded increased dramatically over the next five years (from 
87,9000 in 1944-45 to 153,00 in 1949-1950), fur returns 
plummeted to‘less than a third of their earlier values. 
Yukon fur returns dropped to #144,000 in 1948-49, the lowest 
level in fifteen years.** The problem lay outside the 
Yukon, as the increased catch figures attest. Declining 
prices and reduced demand wrecked havoc with the formerly 
stable trade, forcing Indians to seek other sources of 
income.*® And this was not the end of the Indians’ 
problems. Almost simultaneously, the termination of 
riverboat travel between Whitehorse and Dawson City - the 
last ship ran in 1955 - eliminated the need for Indian wood- 
cutters along the river.** For over fifty years, Natives 
had supplemented their earnings by cutting wood, an activity 


'’Vukon Territorial Archives, Anglican Church Records, 
Champagne File, Report to the Diocese of Yukon upon the 
present state of the Champagne (Y.T.) Mission Field, Summer 
1949, by Anthony Guscoyne. 

430n the idea of the mixed economy, see Michael Asch, "The 
Economics of Dene Self-Determination," in D. Turner and G. 
Smith, eds., Challenging Anthropology (Toronto: McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson, 1979), 339-352; M. Asch, "Some Effects of the Late 
Nineteenth century Modernization of the Fur Trade on the 
Economy of the Slavey Indians,” Western Canadian Journal of 
Anthropology, vol. 6, na. 4 (1976), 7-15: and M. Asch, "The 
Ecological—Evolutionary Model and the Concept of the Mode of 
Production, “ in Turner and Smith, Challenging Anthropology. 
On the economy of the Yukon Indians, see Ken Coates, "Best 
Left as Indians: Native —- White Relations in the Yukon 
Territory, 1840-1950," (PhD, UBC, 1984). 

“Figures from Kenneth Rea, The Political Economy of the 
Canadian North (Toronto: University of Toronto press, 1968). 
The collapse of the fur trade coincided with the 
introduction of the trap-line registration system. The 
Indians vigorously protested the £10 annual fee, claiming 
that it cut deeply into their already diminished returns. 
Their protests were ignored. Robert McCandless, Yukon 
Wildlife: A Social History (Edmonton: University of Alberta 
Press, 1985), pp. 142-148. 

*Gordon Bennett, Yukon Transportation: A History, p. 146. 
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that blended well with their seasonal movements. But this 
too now ended, the victim of the new roads linking 
Whitehorse, Mayo and Dawson. 

The timing of the economic collapse was auspicious, for 
it coincided with the expansion of the government ’*s pension 
and welfare programs. The Indians needed money to 
supplement their declining returns and subsistence hunting; 
the government was prepared to offer the necessary support. 
The purse-strings, closely guarded for decades, had been 
loosened. New procedures permitted traders and missionaries 
in isolated districts to provide food and other supplies to 
needy Indians. Hetween 1940 and 1944, annual expenditures 
on relief averages under $12,000. Hy 1949, that figure had 
jumped to over $30,000, and welfare spending tripled again 
to over 90,00 in 1954-1955. (Ten years later, the federal 
government spent over #200,000 on welfare payments to Yukon 
Indians) .?7 

The option of securing income from other sources did 
exist, and federal agents encouraged Indians to seek 
employment with non-Native companies. Worried that Natives 
would become dependent upon the relief payments, the local 
Indian agent attempt to assist “the Indians to be self- 
supporting and reliant." As a result, financial assistance 
was provide “to Indians to assist them in possible 
worthwhile fields of endeavour, in preference to direct 
relief.""* Ignoring that Indians in the Yukon had been 
"self-supporting and reliant" for generations, federal 
officials sought to use the relief system to integrate the 
natives into the broader territorial economy. The 
Department of Indian Affairs hired men to work on reserve 
housing projects and at the new experimental farm at Haines 
Junction. Money was loaned to Indians seeking to exploit 
commercial wood-cutting opportunities or to find work 
driving dog teams. The local Indian Agents believed that 
such subsidies would eliminate the need for welfare 
payments, help break down discriminatory barriers facing the 
Yukon Indians, and undercut the Natives’® continued seasonal 
movements. To many government officials, economic 
integration was the key to cultural change, and would 
encourage the rapid assimilation of Yukon Indians into the 
non-Native territorial society.’ Those who tried to enter 
the industrial labour force, however, had little success. 
Prejudicial hiring practises ensured there were few jobs for 
those Indians trying to find more permanent positions. 

By the mid-1950s, the Yukon Indians had little choice 
but to accept the pensions, Mother’s Allowance, welfare 
grants and other forms of federal assistance now available. 


"Figures are from Indian Affairs Branch, Annual Reports, 
hoes Co agar 

MPLA.C., Department of Indian Affairs, RG 10, vol. 6761, 
file 420-12-1-RT-1, Meek to Kjar, 15 March 1950; Indian 
Affairs Branch, Annual Report, 1949, p. 200. 

"Indian Affairs Branch, Annual Reports, 1949-1952. 
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Reliance on government payments did not signify an 
acceptance of federal assimilationist policies. Despite the 
Department of Indian Affairs’® best efforts to encourage 
industrial labour patterns, the Indians continued to prefer 
hunting and trapping. Government subsidies had become, in 
effect, a support payment for their nomadic lifestyle, 
replacing casual wage labour and allowing a continuing of 
seasonal mobility. The irony was obvious. Programs 
designed to integrate, educate and settle the Indians were 
instead providing the financial basis for the maintenance of 
the Natives* preferred subsistence lifestyle. 

Federal officials noted the contradiction between 
intentions and the results. The Indians were not moving 
into the mainstream of the territorial society and economy, 
and showed little willingness to follow the federal 
government ’s -assimilationist lead. More direct intervention 
was necessary if the Indians were to be ‘modernized’ and 
trained for the realities of the ‘new north.’ The 
transition from offering assistance programs to Indians to 
taking a more active role in encouraging a restructuring of 
the Native lifestyle occurred in the mid-1950s. The 
government increased the financial resources available to 
the Yukon Indian agency, but even more importantly began to 
use the coercive powers at its disposal to ensure Indian 
compliance with federal plans. 

The primary effort was directed at the children. In 
1920, the federal government had given itself the legal 
authority to force Native attendance in schools.” This 
provision had been not been enforced in the north, largely 
because the government had no desire to build and maintain a 
network of Indian day schools among the widely scattered 
nomadic bands. Officials similarly ignored the provision in 
the Mother’s Allowance Act that required attendance at 
school. Signs of changing priorities in education first 
emerged int he late 1940s. The Department of Indian Affairs 
decided that the old policy of segregating Native children 
in Indian Day and Residential Schools did not encourage 
proper educational development. A new policy called for the 
integration of Native and white children in provincial and 
territorial schools wherever possible. White residents in 
the Yukon resisted this change, and urged the government to 
maintain a separate Indian school system. For children from 
isolated bands, such integration was impossible. These 
children would be required to attend residential school. 

The new national priorities were applied in the Yukon by the 
mid-1950s. The Mother’*s Allowance regulations were 
rigorously enforced. Parents unable to deliver their 
children to a day school on a regular basis were required to 
send them to either the Anglican residential school at 


Ken Coates, "A Very Imperfect Means of Education: Indian 
Day Schools in the Yukon Territory, 1890-1955," in Jean 
Barman, Y. Hebert and D. McCaskill. eds., Indian Education 


in Canada: vol. 1: The Legacy (Vancouver: UBC Fress, 1985). 
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Carcross or the Catholic school at Lower Post. Any families 
failing to comply faced a quick termination of Mother ’s 
Allowance payments.?! 

The Yukon Indians now faced a difficult choice. 
Nomadic patterns could be maintained if children were sent 
to residential school, but this required the very painful 
splintering of families. Conversely, families could remain 
together if at least one parent moved with the children toa 
Village and remained there year-round. The father could 
continue to hunt and trap —- albeit without the important 
assistance provided by his wife and children - but the rest 
of family would have to remain near the school for the 
duration of the academic year. ?? 

The Yukon Indians had resisted the pressure to move to 
sedentary villages. Without a viable fur trade and unable 
to find other methods of supplementing their subsistence 
harvests, however, they required the allowances, pensions 
and welfare payments the government now offered. 
Reluctantly, and with many family and group adaptations 
which permitted a continuation of harvesting activities, 
they began to move more permanently into the villages.* 

Increased school attendance provides the best 
indication of the pace of this microurbanization. The 
number of students enrolled in Yukon Indian day schools 


Indian Affairs Branch, Annual Report 1946, p. 212; 
Department of Indian Affairs, RG 10, vol. 8762, file 906/25- 
1-005, pt. 1, R.J. Meek to Indian Affairs Branch, 8 February 
1950; Yukon Territorial Archives, Series 4, vol. 33, file 
689, Rowat to Jeckell, 4 June 1945. 

In remote areas, local schools were not provided until the 
1960s. Sending children away permitted families to continue 
their harvesting activities. When the schools were 
eventually established, parents had to move into the towns. 
For an excellent discussion of this process in Ross River, 
see R.F. McDonnell, "Kasini Society: Some Aspects of the 
Social Organization of an Athabaskan Culture Between 1900 —- 
1950," PHD, UBC, 1975. See also Peter Dimitrov and Martin 
Weinstein, So That the Future Will Be Ours (Ross River, 
1984). 

3This process has, erroneously, I believe, often been 
ascribed to the construction of the Alaska Highway. The 
Indians in the southern Yukon remained as mobile and as 
reluctant to settle on the reserves as did the Indians 
elsewhere in the district. The timing of their move to the 
Villages was similar to that of Indian groups away from the 
highway. For the contrary view, see Julie Cruikshank, "The 
Gravel Magnet: Some Social Impacts of the Alaska Highway on 
Yukon Indians," in Ken Coates, ed., The Alaska Highway: 
Fapers of the 40th Anniversary Symposium (Vancouver: UBC 
Press, 1985), 172-187. See also Frank Duerden, "The 
Evolution and Nature of the Contemporary Settlement Pattern 
in a Selected Area of the Yukon Territory,” (Winnipeg: 
University of Manitoba Centre for Settlement Studies, 1971). 
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tripled between 1940 and 1955. In 1950, the first year 
Native students entered the Yukon territorial school system 
21 children occupied desks in the predominantly white 
Classrooms. Five years later, 110 Native children were in 
the system. Altogether, combining Indian day schools, 
residential schools and territorial public schools, the 
number of children enrolled jumped from 181 in 1945 to 387 
in 1955. Equally important, attendance at these schools, as 
required by law, became increasingly regular. In 1940, 40% 
of those on the school lists missed each day: by 1955, 
almost 95% of registered students attended class.* 

The content of the schooling these children received 
also changed. Hefore 1945, the government left 
responsibility for Indian education to the church, and 
expressed little interest in school programming. The 
missionary system proved very disruptive, offering little of 
benefit to the Indians and preparing them poorly for the 
life awaiting them in their villages. As the Indian children 
entered the day, residential and public schools in the 
1950s, however, they discovered an even more aggressively 
assimilationist education system. The increasingly secular 
teaching corps assailed Native languages, taught ‘practical’ 
industrial skills, and attempted to give the students a 
grounding in southern Canadian curriculia. The effort 
offered little real preparation for the world the children 
would discover upon returning to their communities.” 

Education was, understandably, the foundation of 
official attempts to reconstitute Native life in the Yukon, 
but the federal government did not limit its efforts to this 
single program. Residential reserves had been established 
near the main towns early in the century. Most had been 
unused, or resorted to spasmodically, over the next four 
decades. The reserve question assumed new currency in the 
1950s. The Territorial Indian Agent was asked to 
investigate the need for new reserves in areas facing 
development pressure. R.J. Meek requested a reserve for 
Ross River because "Recent mining discoveries in the area 
will probably create a change in the economic set-up of the 
Indians which up to this year (1953) has been based entirely 
on trapping and hunting." Meek requested a new reserve 
for Snag, recommended that the Fort Selkirk site be 
maintained and observed that the Indians did not need a 


“Coates, "A Very Imperfect Means of Education." 

Richard King, The School at Mopass: A Problem of Identity 
(Toronto: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967). For the 
historical background on the residential school education in 
the Yukon, see Ken Coates, "Betwixt and Hetween: The 
Anglican Church and the Children of the Carcross (Chouttla) 
Residential School, 1910-1955," BC Studies, No. 62 (Winter 
1984-1985). 

2% Indian Affairs and Northern Development, file 801-30-0-1, 
Meek to Arneil, 21 October 1953. 
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reserve at Stewart River.?”?) Through the 1950s, additional 
reserves were surveyed at Rurwash, Old Crow, Upper Liard 
Bridge and Marsh Lake (The claim to several dormant reserves 
sites was re-established in this decade as well). 

A 1958 overview of the status of Yukon Indian reserves 
revealed that the reserve program had still not worked and 
that many of the Yukon bands remained semi-nomadic into the 
late 1950s. The report also spelled out the government ’s 
continuing intent to alter the residential patterns of the 
isolated bands. Regarding the Aishihik Band, the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs noted "We will investigate 
the possibilities of these Indians moving from this remote 
area to the parcel of land reserved at Haines Junction." 
The Burwash Indians lived on private land, not the 
government reserve. It was hoped that they too could be 
moved. The members of the Champagne band faced similar 
pressure; "Some of the younger Indians are being encouraged 
to locate on the Haines Junction Reserve to improve 
employment opportunities and to be closer to services." 
Indians in the Dawson area, formerly of the Moosehide 
reserve, were moved into Dawson City and provided with 
government housing. Superintendent Jutras suggested that 
the Indians at White River and Ross River be consulted 
before their reserves were moved. The White River reserve 
was to be "close to the highway and services." The 
recommendation for the Ross River band noted, "These Indians 
derive their livelihood from trapping. They make their 
headquarters at Ross River, where they are at the mercy of 
one trader who charges high prices for food and gives low 
returns for furs. After consultation with the Indians, 
stake a few acres at Ross River, as a village site and 
proceed with limited housing. This Ross River area is a 
welfare problem and the younger Indians are to be encouraged 
to move to Upper Liard Bridge permanently and transfer to 
that Band. "?9 

The government ’s priorities were quite clear. 
Officials discouraged the Indians from pursuing a trapping 
and hunting lifestyle. Every effort was made to ensure 
permanent residence on a reserve, preferably one near 
schools and other services. Here was the essence of the 
federal attempt to upset the rhythm Native life in the 
Yukon. The reserve would become the work site, welfare and 
other support payments the controlling mechanisms, education 
and business programs the tools, and the Indians of the 
Yukon the clay. Under the control of Department of Indian 


PLP. 

*%Ibid., Bethune to Supt. of Reserves and Trusts, Schedule 
of Lands Reserves for Indians, Yukon Territory, 14 May 1958. 
7Ibid., M.G. Jutras, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
Reserves —- Yukon, 9 June 1958. On the government’s 
subsequent programs at Ross River, see Dimitrov and 
Weinstein, So That the Future Will He Ours. 
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Affairs officials, Native society would be dismantled and 
reconstructed along suitable "Canadian" lines. 

The new and artificial communities*® that followed 
became the basis for subsequent government programming, and 
eventually for Native activism. The communities were not, 
however, the spontaneous or logical creation of their Indian 
members. As the Indians moved into the villages in the late 
1950s and 1960s, they entered an alien environment, one that 
followed a different seasonal pattern, had different 
standards of leadership and unique mechanisms of social 
control. AS a nomadic, family-oriented people, the Yukon 
Indians lacked internally generated hierarchical controls; 
as with other hunting and gathering peoples, decision-making 
came through "an egalitarian system of largely consensual, 
informal authority."** Community controls worked through 
the avoidance of conflict and a non-hierarchical and 
flexible authority system. This means of social control 
Clearly did not suit the demands of sedentary communities. 
But the government had a solution here too, in the form of 
the band chief and council structure. As was noted in the 
Hawthorne Report, the imposition of institutional structures 
was not unique to the Yukon Indians: "CTihe band council 
device was not a spontaneous creation of the Indians, but 
one which was introduced from the outside; ...the system was 
not congruent with Indian precedent or social organization 
in most cases. ">? 

Although the band councils created the image of Native 
involvement, the reality was much different. A band-by-band 
study of management practises, conducted on behalf of the 
Council of Yukon Indians in 1971, revealed that only a few 
of the band managers had the training necessary to handle 
the tasks assigned to them. In most communities, including 
those where the managers fulfilled the functions expected of 
them, the Indian leaders had little authority. The 
council system had not been intended to leave real power in 
the hands of Indian leaders. Instead, it provided, an 
agency through which the government could deal with the 
whole group. Rather than serving as leaders in the Indian 
sense of the term, band chiefs and councils functioned as 
intermediaries, implementing government programs on occasion 
and representing the group’s interests to the Department of 


Most northern communities were, of course, both new and 
artificial.  Non-Natives coming north, however, carried 
widely-shared expectations about the nature of community 
life and a general acceptance of the official mechanisms of 
social control. 

*2Thomas Stone, "Flux and Authority in a Subarctic Society: 
The Yukon Miners in the Nineteenth Century," Ethnohistory, 
30(4), 1983, 216. 

324.8. Hawthorn, ed., A Survey of the Contemporary Indians 
ef Canada: Economic, Political, Educational Needs and 
Priorities, Fart II (Ottawa: 1968), p. 178. 


3H.J. Bredin, The Indian Hands of Yukon Territory (1971). 
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Indian Affairs. Even in this one apparent gesture toward 
Indian autonomy, the government had in fact limited and even 
co-opted Native leadership, imposed yet another artificial 
structure, and reduced even further the power of traditional 
Indian means of social control. 

Since both the physical Indian village and the 
political structures designed to control the resultant 
“community” were created by non-Indian forces, it is not 
surprising that the communities had difficulty responding to 
the problems that followed. From the mid-1950s to the 
present, the standard indicators of social and economic 
distress all point to a serious crisis within the Yukon 
Indian communities. Unemployment rates are shockingly high 
{even if the returns from the non-wage economy are taken 
into consideration), alcohol and drug problems plague entire 
villages and‘political tensions remain high.* 

The transition to a sedentary lifestyle had not 
proceeded as the peg ment had hoped. The move to the 
villages rested on th collapse of the fur trade and the 
availability of govern t financial aid programs; it was 
not predicated on an acceptance of the acculturative 
Processes advocated by the government. The process of 
assimilation had run t against two impressive barriers: the 
discriminatory attit s of the non-Native community, which 
limited the Indians te tegration into the broader society, 
and the Natives’ lingness to c form to the model set 
out by the governm f Natives in e Yukon remained 
culturally and economically _ and the process of 
assimilation move lowly. 

The processe # government co on generated much 
resentment. Much of the frustration = been vented 
internally, as evid in reports of mestic and 
community violence. 1 other forms of 
self-destructive bel 1960s, however, 
Indian leaders tur ard the government 
and the non-Native people In a speech delivered 
in 1971, Chief Elijah Smith of the Yukon Native Brotherhood 
declared his desire to end "the welfare thinking of Indian 
Affairs and our peopl ' Since the formation of the Yukon 
Native Brotherhood ir 8, and pa ularly through the 

es ive Brotherhood and 
Ople have repeatedly 
Ol over their lives 
residue of paternalism 










































the Council of Yukon ndians, Native 
declared their intention to regain co 
and to eliminate the still-lingering 


*A 1973 government report indicated that all Yukon chiefs 
and councils were selected by "traditional" (as opposed to 
elected) means. They were not, however, performing 
traditional functions. The selection procedures have now 
changed, and chief and council elections now form an 
important part of Indian political life in the territory. 
ken Coates, "Indian Participation in the Economy,” Draft 
Discussion Paper prepared for the Yukon 2000 Conference, 
September 1986. 
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and assimilationism of government officials.** Native 
elders remember only too well how recent the transition has 
been, and how different the community lifestyle of 1980s is 
from the seasonal rhythms of the 1940s. 

Native Plans to regain control of their future 
emphasize the importance of the community. Indian leaders 
do not seek to recapture the past, or to resurrect the 
lifeways of the pre-World War II period, when seasonal 
mobility and residential flexibility allowed individuals and 
groups to adjust to changing social and economic conditions. 
Increased development, improved roads, Native migration 
within the territory and other changes in Yukon society have 
rendered recourse to old techniques largely ineffectual. As 
they plan for the future of their people, Native leaders 
face the reality that their options are limited by the 
changes of the past forty years, and that the agenda they 
must deal with is, similarly, very much a creation of the 
post-war period. The current emphasis of the Council of 
Yukon Indians on community-level decision-making in land 
claims negotiations, administration and economic development 
represents a systematic attempt to redress the externally - 
controlled restructuring of Indian communities that has 
occurred over the past forty years.* 
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%VYukon Native Bortherhood, Together Today for Our Children 
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